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Greek Indispensable 

{ As it is a settled conviction, peculiar and isolated 
if you wish, of the present writer, that the future 
of the Society is in America, with its Universities 
and highly organized High Schools, so it is also his 
opinion that the realization and maintenance of 
the great Jesuit classical tradition will ultimately 
rest with the fathers of the New World. Any 
contribution therefore on the value or need of 
Greek, could nowhere be more appropriate than in 
the Bulletin of our Jesuit Classical Association. 

In the period which we are wont to regard as 
the first spring of the Society’s educational ac- 
tivities, in the seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries, our Fathers, by their writings and still 
more by the efficiency of their schools, contributed 
in no small measure to the great progress then 
made in the study of the Humanities. They took 
the lead in those studies, because in those days a 
grounding in the Classics was regarded as the 
indispensable basis of a liberal education. And 
even in this age of more mercenary ideals, some 
of our best educators still cling to the old view that 
sees in the Classical side the best drill for mental 
development. 


It must however be conceded that in the closing 
decades of last century and up to the Great War, 
very powerful, if not the most powerful influences 
in the educational world, were leaning more and 
more towards the so-called Modern side. These 
educationists find in Modern Languages and 
Science a suitable and adequate preparation for the 
higher studies whether of the University or of the 
technical schools. The question is still debated and 
signs are not wanting of a reaction in favor of the 
Classics. Experience however has already taught 
us so to co-ordinate our curricula as to meet the 
insistent demands of parents who will have their 
children brought up solely on Modern Languages, 
Science and Mathematics. This willingnes to adapt 
ourselves to parental demands, must with us 
always be a yielding to necessity, a condescension, 
so to speak, of the spiritual man to the merely 
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psychic or utilitarian. For among us, apart from 
the undeniably real advantages of a classical train- 
ing, a practical knowledge of Latin and Greek will 
ever remain a vital necessity. 

Indeed I go further and make bold to assert that 
the highest expert knowledge of both these lan- 
guages must never be wanting in our body, even if 
confined to a small number of individuals. And the 
larger the number of experts among us the greater 
will be our power of presenting Catholicism in an 
acceptable light both to the educated and to the 
governing classes of our times. 


One thing is certain that for many years to come 
Latin is likely to remain not only the language of 
our liturgy but also the Church’s official inter- 
national tongue, and in our Society it will continue 
to be the principal medium of instruction in 
philosophical and theological schools. All this 
remains true despite the fact that henceforth per- 
haps our best and most scientific treatises even on 
Philosophy and Theology—because of the ever in- 
creasing needs of an educated reading public—will 
be given to the world in the vernacular. This is 
already the case as regards Apologetics, as may be 
inferred from the great treatises, encyclopedic and 
otherwise, that have already appeared in French, 
German and Italian. Latin will nevertheless con- 
tinue to hold its own as the international and 
scholastic language of the Society. Hence the study 
of Latin can never be dropped in the schools of the 
Society. A Jesuit who cannot freely express him- 
self in Latin must ever be regarded as a fish out 
of water. 


And what has been said of Latin applies in a 
more limited sense to Greek, as far as the Society is 
concerned. It is true we have never insisted on a 
speaking acquaintance with Greek; yet a reading 
knowledge of the language of the New Testament 
would seem to be little short of a necessity for Ours. 
Who would venture to suggest that it is a matter of 
indifference whether our students be capable or not 
of following a discussion on any dogmatic text 
whether of the Septuagint or of the New Testa- 
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ment? I pass over for the present the burning 
question of Christian Origins—a subject which can- 
not be usefully approached without the possibility 
of first-hand acquaintance with our earliest Church 
documents, practically all written in Greek. 

The “Company of Jesus” in the mind of him who 
was its first captain—the leader who recruited and 
afterwards organized it—was designed to occupy 
in the universal Church a place analagous to that of 
a crack regiment in a national army. It was re- 
cruited, in the first instance at any rate, not for 
routine duties of every day security, but for special 
service, and that in any part of the globe. If it be 
lawful to draw an illustration from worldly institu- 
tions, one might recall the now obsolete office of 
King’s Champion at the court of St. James. Cer- 
tainly down to the time of Elizabeth the English 
kings maintained among their court officials an 
officer with the title of King’s Champion. His func- 
tion was to defend the king’s life and honor and, 
on an emergency, to challenge to single combat any 
nobleman guilty of personal insult to his majesty. 
Only the other day the portrait of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hereditary Champion was transferred from a 
private collection to the British National Gallery. 
Somewhat analogously, yet far more really, the 
Society has often been held to act as champion to 
the Pope and to the Catholic Church; though we 
never claimed the name, much less the monopoly of 
so glorious a prerogative. Undoubtedly the world 
at large credits us with being among the foremost 
champions and protagonists of the Catholic Church, 
always adequately equipped and ready to fly to the 
rescue, and rush to the breach, wherever the enemy 
has effected a lodgement. Whether popular opinion 
be true to fact, it is not for me at present to discuss. 
Suffice it to recall our world-wide reputation as con- 
stituting a kind of Papal Guard that can always be 
relied on to stay the worst assault at the critical 
moment. Now the point I wish to emphasize is the 
impossibility of living up to our reputation as 
Champions of the Holy See, unless we take a con- 
spicuous share both in defence and attack in the 
war that has long since been waged and still wages 
against the foundations of Christianity, pushed 
with almost insolent daring and untiring effort by 
the Rationalists and Modernists of our own day, 
whether they trace descent from Illuminism or 
Liberalism, or from the Eschatological, Modern- 
Positive or Religio-Historical Schools. 

These thinkers, be they Idealistic or Materialistic 
Monists or disguised Atheists, are determined, as 
far as in their power, to banish the supernatural 
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from human thought, and to relegate miracles to the 
limbo of discredited superstition. If we keep in 
mind their world-outlook, we shall cease to wonder 
at the caricature of Christian Origins and earliest 
Christian ideals that is being spread broadcast all 
over the world by minds steeped in materialistic 
and pantheistic conceptions, many of whom take 
Voltaire as their guide in attacking Christian tradi- 
tion. The teaching of these men is by many nowa- 
days accepted as the latest result of scientific 
criticism. The controversy between Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists outside the Catholic Church 
should help to remind us how much is at stake in 
the rationalist assault. 


I can hear the question put to me: “What has all 
this to do with the value of Greek?” And the 
answer is not far to seek. Without Greek, without 
even an expert knowledge of Greek, we can take no 
decisive part in this controversy. The Christian 
apologist who has to lean on the learning of others 
in interpreting our early Christian texts, is no 
better off than a blind army commander would be 
who had to direct the movements of troops solely on 
the reports of others. In the battle, not yet quite 
concluded, over Christian Origins the decisive blows 
will be struck by those Catholic scholars who wield 
the hammer of solid Greek scholarship. In all the 
burning questions of the hour affecting early 
Christian Origins, whether in the Synoptic prob- 
lem, or in textual criticism, or in New Testament 
exegesis, or in the vital issues regarding the early 
constitution of the Church, in the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic times, and indeed in the first two 
centuries, the expert classical scholar has enormous 
advantages which can only be fully appreciated by 
those who are acquainted with the Rationalistic 
output of the last seventy years. The distressing 
part played by certain Catholic writers, who entered 
the lists in this controversy, only to make ship- 
wreck of their Faith, has been rightly assigned to 
their servile dependence and utter reliance on 
German Rationalistic scholarship. Tyrrell in his 
autobiography, unless my memory plays me false, 
rather sneeringly alludes to the reputation he en- 
joyed among his fellows for Greek learning. In 
truth, as he acknowledges, his was but a very 
commonplace acquaintance with Greek. If, instead 
of accepting as assured facts the so-called results of 
scientific critics—results now for the most part ex- 
ploded, Tyrrell had gone behind the scenes and 
scrutinized the genuineness of the supposedly 
ascertained facts concerning early Christian and 
New Testament records—a scrutiny which his in- 
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competence in Greek rendered impossible—we 
might now be in possession of valuable apologetic 
work from the pen of that undeniably clever man 
and able writer. At any rate the part played by 
Catholic scholars, in the great battle waged within 
the last seventy years over Christian Origins, 
should be a lesson to us all of the necessity of ex- 
pert knowledge of Greek, and an incentive to submit 
in youth to the hard drill and long laborious study 
necessary for its attainment. 
John Donovan, S. J. 
St. Beuno’s College, 
St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


The Jesuit Classical Teacher in Czechoslovakia 

(Editor’s Note: We are very happy in present- 
ing to our readers Father Kaspar’s account of the 
preparation of the classical teachers in Czecho- 
slovakia. The author is a member of the New- 
York-Maryland Province. For us of the Western 
Hemisphere it is refreshing to hear what splendid 
preparation classical teachers receive in Bohemia 
and it is edifying to see how, under the circum- 
stances, our Jesuit brethren fall into line—as a 
simple matter of course. Their noble example is an 
object lesson. Unfortunately, the paper is instruc- 
tive in another direction; it shows how the Ratio 
came to lose its commanding position in most of the 
European countries. Government control has many 
undoubted advantages, but unhappily, works havoe 
with our own educational system. Another paper by 
the same writer will tell us, more from the students’ 
point of view, of the condition of the classical schools 
under Jesuit control in Bohemia.) 


Any student in Czechoslovakia, wishing to enter 
the State university, (there are no private Uni- 
versities here), must have completed an eight year 
course in a State approved secondary school. 
(Private secondary schools are not forbidden here, 
but the graduates, wishing to enter the University, 
must pass an examination before a board of pro- 
fessors in a State approved secondary school). The 
Society of Jesus controls two such state recognized 
schools in the Republic: one in Prague, the other in 
Mariaschein, Northern Bohemia. All the professors 
in these two schools are University graduates and 
in their text books, methods of teaching, schedule 
of studies, etc., meet the requirements of the State 
Board of Education. 

The young Jesuit, after his usual course in 
philosophy, generally spends a year of prefecting 
in a boarding school, then completes his “Army 
Service” of eighteen months and “hops off” into 
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theology. After his Tertianship or sometimes be- 
fore it, he begins his four year course in prepara- 
tion for his professorship. In fact four and a half 
years elapse before he can complete the amount of 
work prescribed. 

In this account I shall confine myself to the Jesuit 
who chooses the classics as his major branch. Be- 
fore presenting himself for the oral examinations 
at the State University, he must give satisfactory 
evidence of his knowledge of the tongue in which 
he wishes to teach—its grammar and literature. 
But his main attention during his four years of 
praparation must centre around the classical 
studies which comprise: A thorough knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek grammars, both classical and 
historical; Authors read in the secondary schools: 
—Latin: Caesar, Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Tacitus, 
Ovid, Vergil and Horace; Greek: Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Speeches of Demosthenes, Minor 
Dialogues of Plato and of the longer ones Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, Phaidon, Symposion and 
Phaidros; Homer, Sophocles, three tragedies of 
Euripides; a fair knowledge of Greek and Roman 
archeology, mythology, history, geography; metrical 
forms,—the more important theories and their 
applications; history of Greek and Roman literature 
and its influence on modern literature; Roman and 
Greek public and private life; knowledge of 
sources and the ability to weave bits of classical lore 
and information into the texture of the whole. 
Only a gentleman’s knowledge of the following 
authors, marked “Private Reading” is required: — 
Pliny the Younger, Thucydides, Lysias, Aristotle’s 
Athenian Polity and Nikomachian Ethics, Greek 
Lyrics and Aeschylus. 

The candidate must attend daily lectures at the 
University. Before the final examination, he must 
have written two essays, for each of which he may 
have from three to six months. The Latin essay 
must be written in Latin and the Greek in the ver- 
nacular. Some of the titles of the essays, (in turn 
—one for the Latin and the other for the Greek 
essay) actually given to my Jesuit brethren here, 
may be of interest to the readers of the “Bulletin”: 
The Sources of Livy for his Book XXI; The Sources 
of Aeneas Tacticus; The Date of the Composition 
of Plato’s Euthydemus; Quomodo Tacitus senatus 
actis usus sit in Historiis et Annalibus com- 
ponendis; Quomodo Octaviani Augusti potestas orta 
sit et creverit; The Orgeones in Athenian Law; De 
Carneade Academico, quae a Cicerone servata sunt, 
examinantur; The Religious Views of Euripides; 
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The Athenian Sacrifices called Koureion and Meion; 
Qua ratione Vergilius allitteratione usus sit. 


Whilst the essays necessary as a preliminary for 
the future professor’s examinations need not con- 
tain new scientific discoveries, the essay presented 
for a L.H.Doct. degree must embody original re- 
search work. One of the above two essays may be 
presented, provided it complies with the necessary 
conditions. Besides the essay for the degree, an 
oral examination of ninety minutes, covering pretty 
much the same matter as required for the final 
examinations for the professorship, and another of 
thirty minutes in elementary philosophy is required. 
Although the degree of L.H.Doct. is not necessary 
for a secondary school teacher, still it adds lustre 
to the school of which he is a member and often 
proves a profitable title to one’s name. For these 
reasons many of Ours strive for this degree. 

These two essays determine the extent of private 
reading and research work of the candidate. 
Sources etc., must be noted at the head of the essay. 
In a written statement the candidate must declare 
that he used no other sources than those marked. 
The mark “Very Good” (100 to 90%), “Good” (89 
to 75%), or “Sufficient” (74 to 60%) on the essay 
admits the candidate to his final examinations. The 
mark “Not Sufficient” (59 to 0%) signifies that the 
candidate must report for another subject for a 
new essay. 

After the fourth year of his studies at the Uni- 
versity, not earlier, the candidate presents himself 
for the final examinations, written and oral. Two 
days are granted for the four papers of the written 
examinations, with a period of 4 to 5 hours each. 
The orals, conducted in the language in which the 
future professor wishes to teach, last one full hour 
e. g. one hour for Greek, another for Latin. Two 
University professors, appointed by the State Board 
of Education, act as examiners. A chairman pre- 
sides, who decides the candidate’s fate in case of a 
tie vote. Faculty professors and the candidate’s 
teachers may also be present. 

A final mark as a result of all the examinations 
for the professorship, “Very Good,” “Good,” or 
“Sufficient,” admits the candidate to a_ post- 
graduate course in teaching. (During his four year 
course of studies he had attended pedagogical lec- 
tures for one year.) At first he is present a 
certain number of periods a week in a class where 
his subjects are taught, seeing his theories in 
practice. Privately he discusses with the professor, 
whose classes he attends for observation, the follow- 
ing points: Educational and Formative Questions; 
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Disciplinary Methods; Schedule of Studies; 
Methods of Teaching—Class Preparations, Correc- 
tion of Themes, Compositions, notes, etc., and the 
most modern pedagogical publications and class text 
books. No more than two candidates at a time are 
placed under the supervision of a professor in a 
secondary school and no more than four at the most 
in such a school. At the end of the year, this pro- 
fessor, whose class the candidate attends, hands 
the State Board of Education a written statement 
concerning the candidate’s ability as a teacher. If 
after a second attempt, the candidate does not 
measure up to the requirements of a teacher, he is 
rejected. 

During the second semester of his post-graduate 
year, (in case of scarcity of teachers, even during 
the first semester, which now is the usual thing), 
the candidate himself teaches a class, but under the 
guiding eye of one of the school professors. He 
now may be present at the semester “conferences.” 
In the States we would call these “conferences” 
teachers’ meetings, during which the standard of 
the classes and of the individuals are discussed by 
the professors present. These “conferences” are 
preliminary to the reading of the marks to the 
students. They take place four times a year—in 
the middle and at the end of each semester. 

The State Board of Education finally decides 
whether a candidate is fit to teach in the higher 
section of a secondary school or in the lower, or is 
to be rejected entirely. The Society of Jesus must 
humbly submit all its professors for inspection, all 
its regulations, prescriptions, etc., in the schools, to 
the State Board of Education. 

A professor approved for the secondary schools 
loses the right to teach, if a period of five consecu- 
tive years elapses without teaching. But if he can 
show that that time was spent in classical research 
work, he need not repeat his essay nor his oral ex- 
aminations. 

In the Czechoslovakian Province of the Society 
of Jesus, at present, there are thirty-five University 
approved teachers and two in preparation. In all 
the province there are 96 priests, 56 scholastics and 
59 lay brothers, 211 in all. 

Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. Godfrey Kaspar, S.J. 


Christianizing Horace 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus died eight years before 
the birth of Our Lord. Because of the fact that the 
Venusian was almost a contemporary of the Savior; 
and because much of the poet’s philosophy of life, 
in its content and ideals, came close to true wisdom 
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as taught by Incarnate Wisdom Himself, I have 
been curiously stimulated to speculate on what 
might have been the disposition of this popular 
Roman singer towards the truths of Revelation had 
he known them. 


Is it probable that Horace would have un- 
hesitatingly embraced Christianity, had his allotted 
fifty-seven years extended over just a little later 
period of time,—let us say, from the 8th year after 
Our Lord’s birth to the 65 of the Christian Era? 
Had Providence delayed the birth of Horace for only 
a few years after the time It had assigned for his 
death ;—had It postponed his death for only a short 
time after the beginning of Christian life, should 
we now be reading Horace, the Christian, instead 
of Horace, the Pagan; Horace, the Apologist, in- 
stead of Horace, half-Stoic; Horace, the disciple of 
Christ, instead of the Worshipper of Apollo; the 
Chorister of God, singing hymns of celestial strain, 
instead of Horatius, “Princeps Aeolium carmen ad 
Italos deduxisse modos?” 


Grace builds upon Nature. By inference, the 
richer the nature, the more excellent the material 
grace has to build upon. 


If we can truly appraise the nature of Horace 
from his writings, he seems to have had much to 
recommend him as excellent material for taking the 
impress of the supernatural. Had the luxurious 
Horatian soil been watered by the copious stream 
of grace which flowed so abundantly from the Font 
of Redemption soon after the poet’s death, who can 
tell what fruits of Faith it might have produced 
thereon? 

Our Lord looked with love upon one who, al- 
though an upright young Israelite, apparently 
lacked that aptitude and appreciation for things 
unworldly, which the Teacher of men sought for in 


those He would choose as His disciples. The Rich 


Young Man was not indifferent to money: he loved 
his wealth. And so he went away sad when invited 
to sell all in order to follow Christ. 

Waiving the dubious accounts of Horace’s per- 
sonal morality, and considering him only as we 
know him, at his best, through the ideals he holds 
up to us in so many of his odes, would he not seem 
to offer a grade of naturally predisposed material 
out ef which to fashion a Christian, much finer than 
that of the Rich Young Man whom Jesus loved? 

Suppose Our Lord had invited the Poet instead of 
the Young Man to sell all, to give to the poor, and 
to follow Him. Is it altogether unlikely that 
Horace, “satis beatus unicis Sabinis,” would have 
considered the price of the proffered privilege too 
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high? What inordinate attachment to wealth was 
he likely to have had, he who had grasped the fact 
that “aequa Tellus pauperi recluditur regumque 
pueris 

Poverty of Spirit according to the first beatitude 
is an essential virtue in the hearts of those who 
would enter into the Kingdom of God. Suppose 
Horace had been present at the Sermon on The 
Mount. How nicely he would have qualified for 
admission into the Kingdom, since by the light of 
reason alone, he had realized: ‘“nullus color est 
argento, nist temperato splendeat usu.” 


Neither, on the other hand, would Horace have 
been slow to understand the necessity of the Mas- 
ter’s “Deny Thyself”: his own “latius regnes 
avidum domando spiritum,” shows how well he 
understood just what it was that produced the 
larger life. Furthermore how like a Christian the 
poet speaks when he tells us that it is he alone 
whom virtue crowns; that it is upon his brow only, 
that she places the diadema tutum,—“quisquis 
ingentis oculo inretorto spectat acervos.” 

If, then, the Kingdom of God is declared in the 
first beatitude, to be dependent upon poverty of 
spirit; if self-conquest is put down as an essential 
condition for the privilege of following Christ, 
Quintus H. Flaccus, according to his teaching, at 
least, was not far from the Realm: nor did he lack 
the understanding that might have been truly en- 
lightened, had he known Him, “the True Light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

Or even had Horace the good fortune to have met 
Paul in Rome—a more likely possibility—is it hard 
to imagine that ardent Apostle, yet, of “a reason- 
able Faith,” successfully enlightening the phi- 
losopher of the “aurea mediocritas,” as to the 
potential spiritual values locked up in the latter’s 
common-sense treasury of truth? Unfortunately 
for Horace, he had no one to point out to him the 
genuine elixir which would have changed the alloy 
of his ideals into the true gold of wisdom that is of 
God. How much more satisfactory the code of his 
eminently reasonable philosophy of life would be, if 
it were permeated with a vivifying, supernatural 
leaven. 

To all our suppositions however; to all of our 
speculations as to whether this nearly-Christian 
poet might have become a real follower of Christ, 
we can give but one answer: Deus scit. After all, 
He who created out of nothing, needs no specially 
prepared material with which to build up temples 
of the Holy Ghost; furthermore, the Spirit Itself 
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breathes where It will; nor is a supernatura! Faith 
the last link in a long chain of argument or en- 
lightenment. Nevertheless, if being richly endowed 
by Nature with potential spiritual insight counts 
for anything in understanding the things of God, 
no one will deny that Horace would have made a 
first-rate Christian. 

But “cui bono” all this supposition and specula- 
tion? It would seem to be to no purpose according 
to the answer arrived at, except perhaps, to afford 
material for a futile academic discussion. That this 
would be the only value of such a speculation, I 
admit, were it not for the fact that as religious 
teachers, it is still possible for us to Christianise 
the teaching, or the philosophy of the “little 
Venusian” if not the poet himself; for is he not, 
even now, living in the immortal “monumentum 
aere perennius” which he has left us? Truly, he is 
very much alive, as we all know, according to his 
own prophecy, “non omnis moriar,” — and he is 
moreover, “usque-recens’”—ever fresh, winning as 
much admiration and wielding perhaps, as great, if 
not a greater influence than in the days of Maecenas 
and Augustus. 

Without wishing to minimize the traditional cul- 
tural value to be looked for from the study of 
Horace, personally, I think I derive the greatest 
satisfaction, from trying to Christianise him, while 
reading, studying and expounding him. 

Just for the reason that Horace so often comes 
close to true Wisdom, the Christian teacher has 
more occasion in his lectures on this poet than in 
those on any other classical author, to supply that 
motive and Christian viewpoint to the humanizing 
lore of the classics, the absence of which in them, 
is at least a serious negative defect in their cultural 
value for those who esteem union with Christ above 
discipleship of Horace or any other classical author. 

Frequently the exposition of an Horatian ode 
needs only a little uplift, a touch of the supernatural 
to make it redolent of Thomas a Kempis. Many of 
his gnomic poems for example, we might place side 
by side with verses, if not chapters of the Imitation, 
and reap no little profit from the comparison. Such 
lines from Horace as: 


“Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus— 
or—Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit :— 
or—Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare :— 
Such lines as these and the like, might, I think, 
afford material for a suggestive study and com- 
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parison of the viewpoint of the Imitation’s Author 
when he writes of: Adversity, Temptation, or 
Christian Fortitude. While the latter’s words and 
phrases might suffer by the comparison in finish, 
how much more unctious they will be, for their 
supernatural flavor and aroma? How much more 
satisfying the motive of the Imitation’s philosophy 
—‘“that we may win Christ,” while in its content, it 
is at least as reasonable as that which Horace 
teaches in his gnomic verse. 


“Carpe Diem” is perhaps the most widely quoted 
as well as the most catchy epigram of the inimitable 
phrase-maker. Whatever translation we may give 
it, is it not suggestive of the Christian’s, “Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof?” From the spirit of 
the poem to Leuconoe, however, there is a world of 
difference between Horace bidding his friend: 
“Carpe Diem” and the Christian meditating on 
“Sufficient for the day.” Bright and pleasant as 
are the words, the metre and the phrasing of this 
Horatian sermon in verse, there is an overtone of 
fatality throughout the lines. The substance of its 
idea might be expressed something like this: The 
day is yours, Leuconoe, it is all you are sure of; you 
have no control whatever over the future. The 
future is going to be as it is ordained to be. Be 
wise therefore, and get the most out of the present. 
How differently the Christian philosophises. While 
he is taught to do the duties of each day, he is not 
taught to live for the day. Neither is the Christian 
to worry about the future, not because it is irrevo- 
cably determined in the preordained destiny of the 
Parcae—“‘veraces cecinisse quod semel dictum,’— 
but because he knows there is an overruling 
Providence above, who will lovingly provide for the 
days that are to come. And, on the contrary, the 
“spatium vitae breve’ makes the Christian not 
“quam maximum credulus,” not for a long future, 
but for a future without end. 


As for the interpretation of ‘“Solvitur acris 
hiems,” the poem is a restrained rhapsody of the 
poet’s feelings at sight of the changing beauties of 
Nature, blighted however, by the gloom of ‘“‘Pallida 
Mors,” who, according to Horace’s_ philosophy, 
must always cast a shadow of fatality over what- 
ever pleasure earth affords. 


Obviously, reference might be made, in explain- 
ing this ode, to its too strong smack of Epicurean- 
ism, and at the same time, the proper limits to the 
philosophy of pleasure might be defined, which 
would turn the teaching of the Epicureans into the 
philosophy of St. Paul’s, “Rejoice always.” More 
than this, without making the Christianising of this 
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ode too farfetched, I think the poem affords an 
opportunity to explain our own Ignatian doctrine on 
the use of creatures. 

What more natural than to point out how emotion 
stirred up by the beauties of Nature, provided it be 
kept in proper bounds, is no less lawful to the 
Christian than to the Pagan, the only difference 
being that the Christian is taught to make use of 
this emotion as only another creature of God, 
“ducere ad finem quantum potest.” 


Neither should the Christian leave the picture of 
Pallida Mors out of the conception of his “Spring’s 
Awakening.” But in the delineation of Christian 
death, the “pallida” will not be too predominant, nor 
will the phantom be too much like the ugly spectre 
that Horace would have us see in his Pallida Mors, 
ominously waiting for her chance to cut off the en- 
joyment of the hour and send her victims, poor help- 
less mortals to that hopeless “Domus Plutonis” 
where the poet holds out little for man immortal, 
to look forward to, if indeed, Horace believed in im- 
mortality at all. Whether he did or not, his gloomy 
words ‘quo simul mearis non regna vini sortiere 
talis,” forebode a cheerless sort of eternity at best. 


No, the Pallida Mors of the Christian is not to be 
such an ugly spectre. In the Christian’s eyes her 
mien is rather serious than ugly; her purpose in ap- 
pearing in the offing of “Spring Reborn,” is not so 
much, with dour visage and threatening finger, to 
warn us that soon with hopeless finality, all things 
earthly must end, but rather gently to remind us 
not to give our hearts unreservedly to any creature 


here below lest we lose our appreciation of the, 


things that are heavenly and which, when “corrup- 
tion shall have put on incorruption,” will inebriate 
us with true joy in the heaven of the Saints and 
of God, not in the darkened “Domus Plutonis.” 

And so we might go on, selecting from the im- 
mortal odes one passage after another, which would 
offer to the religious teacher, opportunity of doing 
the work of an Apostle of Christ, at the same time, 
that he assumes the role of an interpreter and dis- 
ciple of Horace. 

Horace boasted of nothing else but an “ingenii 
benigna vena.” He knew of nothing more or bet- 
ter for which to ask the gods “deos lacessere,” or 
for which to importune his potentem amicum, 
“largiora flagitare.” 

The purpose of this paper has been merely sug- 
gestive:—to suggest that we as religious teachers, 
“fill up what is wanting of the merits” of the estim- 
able opera Quinti Horatii Flacci;—that we add to 
them the true “largiora,”’ Christian motive, view- 
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point and whatever else may be necessary to “a 

perfect work;” in a word, that we make the Chris- 

tianising of Horace something of an Apostleship. 
Milwaukee, Wis. J. McLaughlin, S. J. 


What About Home-Work? Discussion V. 


What about home-work? Can we induce our stu- 
dents to study author, vocabulary, syntax, and forms 
without requiring them to write out at home a daily 
proof of their study? 

Before attempting a direct answer to that ques- 
tion let me suggest some inherent weaknesses in the 
practice that Mr. Dorger seems to think a successful, 
though not ideal, plan for inducing the student to 
study. 1. Writing cannot take the place of study; 
it can do no more than supplement it or give evid- 
ence of study already done. 2. If a person can learn 
to study without writing, he saves time and energy 
by the elimination of an unnecessary operation. 3. 
Writing a translation of the author at home is not 
proof against the “pony” evil. 4. Because of this in- 
sistence on writing the student may beccme possessed 
of the idea that to write is the important thing and 
not to understand, that when he has written even an 
absurd piece of piffle, he has satisfied the law and 
the prophets. 

There is a way out of the difficulty, a way that 
demands study, (study with pencil in hand, if the 
student finds that helpful), but study that has a 
mastery of the subject-matter as its first object: It is 
writing in class. Am | merely changing the scene, 
theugh keeping the same plot and characters, students 
writing their daily assignment and distraught instruc- 
tors meditating suicide over a mountain of papers? 
1 think not. 

Mr. Dorger knows, as I know, that in an author 
examination, for instance, we do nct ask the student 
to translate and explain all that he has studied dur- 
ing the week, month, semester, or year. We take his 
ability to handle selections as a measure of his gen- 
eral power. We can do the same in our daily routine. 
Suppose the class has an evening assignment ‘of 
twenty-five or thirty lines. At the beginning of the 
class next day uniform paper is distributed, a sen- 
tence or two is assigned for translation; a question 
in syntax, parsing, mythclogy, geography is set; a 
summary of the day’s lesson may be asked; the mean- 
ing of ten or fifteen words may be called for—not 
all but one or some of these questioss each day. 
Result: we have a set of papers from which to judge 
whether George Smith spent last evening studying or 
dancing, a set of papers that we can correct almost 
as rapidly as we can read, grading them roughly as 
we go. What is true of translation is true of vocabu- 
lary, syntax, or etymology work. 

If each day we read the results of the previous 
day’s test and offer to cancel a zero or low grade for 
a good piece of sight translation or an unusually fine 
class recitation, I believe we shall find that the class 
will study at home. Moreover, we shall find that 
when the boys enter the class room after Mass, or 
recess, instead of chatting they will get down to the 
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books for one last look; at least their minds will be 
on the class matter. 

A difficulty: I can’t, you will say, mimeograph 
every day the short selections for the test; dictation 
is too slow; to allow the use of the books is dangerous; 
to write the selection on the board before class is 
often impossible because of extra-class duties. There 
are two ways out: 1. Have a student copy the selec- 
tion on the board; 2. Better, in the privacy of your 
room or elsewhere write the selection on a portable, 
flexible blackboard, that you can carry into class, un- 
roll and display before the waiting boys with no fear 
of previous detection. 

This is not pure theory. Although I never tried 
the plan for improving author study, I found it use- 
ful in bringing a class to master a large Greek vocab- 
ulary with such success, that at the end of the first 
semester of Greek one of the boys remarked: “Why, 
we know more Greek words at the end of one semester 
than we do Latin words at the end of seven.” I can 
see no reason why the same method could not be 
used with equal success in the study of etymology, 
syntax and author. 


Naples, Italy. Julian L, Maline, S. J. 


Latin Composition—“Bradley’s Arnold” 


I have often regretted that Bradley’s Arnold was 
considered too difficult for high school boys, and it 
is not a little satisfaction to learn that others share 
my regret. It is certainly not a book which even the 
gifted student can translate offhand. Nor should it 
be impossible for the dull one. It always seemed to 
me that the complaint against its difficulty could be 
met if the teacher would measure the help he gave his 
class by the average ability of the class. Some classes 
would need a great deal more help than others. 

I do not think that any one would find fault with 
the quality of the English presented in such abund- 
ance and variety in this exercise-book, and which is so 
notably lacking in most others. But if we are to 
judge a book by its fruits, I for one, cannot see how 
1 should be justified in condemning this book. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, I have never taught Bennet, or 
any other exercise book, and consequently, I am not 
in a position to make a comparison. But I have taught 
Arnold, and I would add my recommendation to that 
of the authority cited by Mr. Madaras in the January 
number of the CLASSICAL BULLETIN. Most 
of the boys with whom I had anything to do had, 
after several years spent on Arnold, some feeling not 
only for the meaning of Latin words, but also for the 
roll of a Latin sentence. 

It might be asked, of course, why any Exercise- 
book? The Ratio does not seem to contemplate the 
use of such books. In fact, the Ratio does not seem 
to have contemplated the use of many of the books 
which are considered indispensable to-day. Was it 
only because the books, as pedagogical helps were not 
in existence, and so were unknown; or, if they were 
known, was it because the Ratio saw in such helps an 
obstacle to the working out of what it considered 
sound pedagogical principles? The handbooks, the 
summarized grammars, the printed vocabularies, the 
voluminous notes and commentaries have been pour- 
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ing in a stream of undiminished volume from our 
ever-active publishers, and very likely will continue 
to pour for years to come. What shall we “Ration- 
alists” do about it? What would the framers of the 
Ratio have done about it? Put them all under a ban, 
and keep to the laborious methods of dictation? I 
can hardly imagine them so absolute as that. And 
while I am asking questions, let me add one or two 
more. What would a teacher in the hey-day of the 
Ratio think if he had to cover the amount of matter 
assigned to-day, in a single daily class period of fifty 
minutes. It appears to me that the Ratio envisaged a 
far more leisurely programme, one that allowed, and 
required them, to get a little deeper under the sur- 
face than we can “afford” to do to-day. 

Possibly, nothing will ever be found superior to 
the writing of themes based on the author studied 
in class. But in order to assure a firm grasp of the 
difference in idiom,—not merely grammatical struc- 
ture—between English and Latin, it is necessary not 
only that the English themes be couched in language 
that has no smack of the Latin to it, but that the trans- 
lation from Latin to English be so phrased and worded 
as to give no hint in the finished translation of the 
foreign origin of the thought. Very few of our busy 
teachers will find this an easy task,—a pleasant one, 
no one will doubt, if only their schedule left them 
ample leisure. Few have this leisure, and for them 
an exercise book is a straw which may keep them 
afloat. For emphasizing this difference of idiom, I 
do not think any exercise book is the superior, or 
even the equal, of Arnold. But Arnold is not based 
on any passage of the author studied in class. It is 
based, it is true, on Cicero, Livy, Caesar, and some 
reminiscences of Tacitus. But nowhere can we find 
that such an exercise is based on such and such a 
chapter of Cicero, Livy, Caesar, or Tacitus. But this 
is only to admit that it is not free from a drawback 
common to all exercise-books. 

I have found it interesting to supplement Arnold 
by working out a theme based at once on the author 
studied at the time, and on one or several exercises 
in Arnold. Such a theme combines the advantages 
contemplated by the framers of the Ratio with the 
advantages offered by Arnold. I say I have found it 
interesting. I am not sure that I have found it of 
notable profit. It may have been; but I have not had 
the time or opportunity to reach a certain conclusion 
by the measurement and comparison of results. 

Once a teacher has achieved a perfect command, 
or at least an easy and ready command of Latin idiom, 
and has mastered the art of turning excellent English 
into Latin of a corresponding excellence, he will be 
able to discard the use of such exercise books, and let 
his students grow strong on the fruit of his own cul- 
ture and learning. But I take it that most of us young 
men who are in the early years of our teaching, will 
be slow to credit ourselves with such an achievement. 
And until we feel the confidence that comes from 
actual achievement, such helps as are afforded by the 
intelligent use of exercise-books will find a welcome 
from us. I, for one, would regret to learn that a book 
like Arnold had lost its welcome amongst us. 

Florissant, Mo. 3. ¥. 
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Latin Mottoes and Proverbs—Continued 
Sic transit gloria mundi. Nosce te ipsum, 
Experientia docet stultos. Festina lente. 
Non progredi est regredi. Semper paratus. 
Bis dat qui cito dat. Age quod agis. 
Labor omnia vincit. Memento mori. 
Ad astra per aspera. Sursum ccrda. 


In hoc signo vinces. Fiat lux. 
Humanum est errare. Fit via vi. 
Non multa sed multum. Excelsior. 


Post nubes sol. 
Tempus fugit. 
Carpe diem. 

Veni, vidi, vici. 
Esse quam videri. 


Nisi Dominus, frustra. 
Sutor, ne supra crepidam. 
Ad maiorem Dei gloriam. 
Vincit, qui se vincit. 
Facilis descensus averni. 

De mortuis nihil nisi bonum. 

Fortiter, feliciter, fideliter. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. 

Mens sana in corpore sano, 

Similia similibus curantur. 

Non scholae, sed vitae discimus. 

Ut sementem feceris, ita metes. 

Fiat iustitia, ruat caelum. 

Non est fumus absque igne, 

Vultus est index animi. 

Noscitur homo a sociis. 

Laborare est orare. 

Scientia sol mentis. 

Verbum sat sapienti. 

Non nova sed nove. 

Chicago, Illinois William R. Hennes, S. J. 


The Heritage of Greece and the Legacy of Rome. 
By E. B. Osborn. New York, George H. Doran 


and Co. 
To attempt in a small book of less than two hun- 


dred pages to give an outline of what Greece and 
Rome have done for the arts and sciences, calls for 
no little courage. The reader of such a work should 
be satisfied that it were done at all: he has no right 
to expect its being done well. Yet this is precisely 
what Mr. Osborn has accomplished. By judicious 
eliminations and by a happy selection of materials 
and a clever marshalling of them, he has given us a 
book informative without being dull, eloquent with- 
out claptrap, and redolent in every chapter of the 
“glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” 

The writer is evidently an Englishman. He 
shows himself so throughout. One is not irritated, 
for instance, when Mr. Osborn asserts that there 
is an “extraordinary close resemblance, both social 
and political, between the English of today and the 
Athenians when they were the citizens of an Empire 
based on sea-power like our own.” To take such a 
statement seriously would stagger the imagination. 
One is content to grin and read on. It is also to be 
regretted that Mr. Osborn cannot speak of the 
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cosmos and its revolutions without immediately 
making some flippant and trite remarks about 
Galileo and the Church. Surely Mr. Osborn, cul- 
tured scholar that he is, must know that one cannot 
handle without misapprehension a question like that 
in the tail of a sentence. To those who know any- 
thing about the matter, it is obvious and unneces- 
sary, to those who do not, it is misleading and, by 
consequence, unjust. 

We have to thank the writer for his fine judg- 
ment in the selection of his quotations from Latin 
and Greek classics. There are but two, in my 
opinion, which might well have been omitted. 

There is one quotation which were well worth 
reproducing: the “Hippocratic Oath” holds up for 
all time the ideal of a high-minded physician. Mrs. 
Sanger, possibly, would not like it. 

The author himself has a fine passage (pp. 154. 
155) on Latin as a dead language: 

“From end to end of Christendom to-day, without 
a moment’s cessation during the twenty-four hours, 
the wonderful drama that concludes with the Latin 
words Ite Missa est is being enacted in the Roman 
Churches (even in those subjected to the anti- 
Christian tyranny of the Russian Bolshevists) and 
millions of worshippers find in its ancient phrases 
an unfading splendor of musical imagery, a day- 
spring of eternal solace and inspiration. And St. 
Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible, which is 
commonly called the Vulgate, is ever to this day one 
of the world’s most widely known and most pro- 
foundly inspiring books. It was undertaken by that 
mighty scholar so vehement in controversy, because 
of a dream he had (so an old legend relates) in 
which Christ appeared to him and rebuked him for 
preferring to be a Ciceronian rather than a 
Christian. ... All subsequent English literature has 
been influenced by our Authorized Version of the 
Book of Books. But the Vulgate has had as deep an 
influence over a wider world for a far greater ex- 
panse of time. How ridiculous, then, to think of 
Latin as a dead language, as though it were to us 
no more than ‘marble’s language’ for eighteenth 
century epitaphs!—Latin, that is the living voice 
of the great ages of Christianity and in a true sense 
the tongue and tocsin of eternity!” 

To the author’s credit be it asserted that his style 
throughout is just like that! Therefore, we for- 
give him readily for his slip-shod words on Galileo, 
and for his neglect to have his book furnished with 
an index. 


Cincinnati, O. Francis J. Finn, S. J. 
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In Ante Diem Quintum Kalendas Maias 
Sit Haec Editio “Nuntii Classici” 
Dedicata 
Sancto Petro Canisio Ecclesiae Doctori 


Hunc habuit Petrum felix Germania Patrem, 
Quem stupuere olim curia, templa, scholae. 
Nunc sculpta aere quidem fas est haec ora tueri, 

Illius at vita est suspicienda magis. 
(Antverpiae 1600). 


Erudit hic stilo populos, hic fulmine linguae 
Incendit, castis moribus iste trahit. 
Milibus e multis da qui simul omnia possit; 
Haec potuit noster, Caesare teste, Petrus. 
(Monaci 1614). 


Quid Canonizatio Sancti Petri Sibi velit 

Petrum Canisium de Ecclesia tam egregie meri- 
tum a Summo Pontifice Pio XI anno jubilari inter 
sanctos relatum esse magno nos_ gaudio affecit. 
Illum enim elevationis actum non solum Europae 
gentibus, sed nostrae quoque terrae fidelibus non 
parum profuturum esse nobis habemus persuasum. 
Elevatum enim est in Sancto Petro, qui catechizandis 
rudibus, pueris, convertendis, indefatigabili zelo fuit 
deditus, ipsum catechizandi officium, quod in hac pat- 
ria nostra, in quam undique emigrantes confluxerunt 
et etiamnunce confluunt, tanti est momenti. In illa 
se canonizatione honoratos censent et innumeri re- 
ligiosarum familiarum filii et filiae, qui imbuendis 
catechismi veritatibus pueris totam vitam dedi- 
carunt, sed permulti etiam illi fideles laici, qui horas 
quotidiano labore liberas eidem operi tam lauda- 
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biliter impendunt. Gaudent sacerdotes, qui et 
catechesibus et sermonibus populum instruunt, at- 
que ipsi episcopi, quorum magnopere increvit spes 
fore ut tanto mediatore omnes, qui operi catechi- 
zandi incumbunt, tanto proposito patrono suam vo- 
cationem magis adament et cum majore fructu exe- 
quantur. Et cum in dies increscat acatholicorum 
in nostram religionem impetus, habemus eum qui 
sua intercessione defensores fidei muniat; habemus 
scholarum et infimarum et altiorum acerrimum 
propugnatorem; habemus omnis rei literariae Cath- 
olicae potentissimum patronum. 

Atque haec omnia eo majore fiunt emolumento, 
quod etiam ad dignitatem Doctoris Ecclesiae fidelis 
ille servus Dei est evectus. Recordemur enim, quot 
et quanta ad augendam scientiam sacram opera con- 
scripserit, cum nec scholasticam doctrinam, nec pat- 
risticam nec polemicam nec exegeticam praeter- 
miserit. Et quoniam hae Civitates Unitae speciali 
modo Immaculatae Mariae Virginis Conceptioni sunt 
consecratae, peculiaris nobis gaudii causa est praec- 
larum illud de eadem Beata Virgine volumen, quo 
coelestis Reginae gloriam per saecula prosecutus 
magnificas ejus laudes complexus est. Atque cum 
catechismi studium apud nos adeo sit necessarium, 
gaudemus eum non solum catechizandi exemplum toto 
vitae suae cursu dedisse, sed etiam immortales elab- 
orasse catechismos, quos etiam Protestantes excellere 
dicunt brevitate, claritate, locutionis puritate. Qui 
quidem catechismi per plura saecula homines innum- 
eros, immo integras nationes, ad justitiam erudivere. 
Apud nos quoque in primordiis Ecclesiae Americanae 
catechismus Canisianus est introductus, atque inter 
primos videtur fuisse libros Catholicos, qui hisce in 
terris typis sunt mandati. 


Quae cum ita sint, quoniam talem per Dei Provi- 
dentiam nacti sumus patronum, reliquum est, ut in 
operibus nostris apostolicis ad eum confugiamus; 
ut ejus exemplo instructi ad tam sublime docendi 
munus exsequendum nos totos impendamus; ut 
sancto Petro potentissimo apud Deum Omnipotentem 
intercessore cum fiducia utamur. Ita enim et vir- 
tute et doctrina roborati magnum animorum fruc- 
tum nostris laboribus congregatum in aeterna taber- 
nacula nobiscum afferemus. 
Scripsi Clevelandiae 

in urbe Ohioensium. 


F. S. Betten, S. J. 


In Diem Festum Sancti Petri Canisii 
(N. B.—Oratio, quae hic subicitur, a Georgio H. 
Mahowald, S. J., habita est in iunioratu Brooklyn- 
ensi, anno 1904, die So Petro sacro, quo iuniores 
vota eo anno renovarunt). 
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”*Qui se humiliat, exaltabitur,” ut est apud Sanctum 
Lucam capite quarto decimo versu undecimo. 

Quam apte, Reverendi Patres Fratresque in Christo 
carissimi, quamque feliciter ad sacramentum nostrum 
Regi Supremo dicendum hic dies electus est, cum per 
totum orbem terrarum a Sanctissima Matre Ecclesia 
illius laudes atque victoriae celebrantur, qui praeclarae 
legioni exercitus Ignatiani primus dux praefuit. Beati 
enim Petri Canisii cum meminimus, nonne gaude- 
amus nos tanti patris signa sequi posse in bello, quo 
Christi Domini regnum in terris defendatur, muniatur, 
propagetur? Quas enim ille virtute sua pro Christo 
reportaverit victorias, quis est quin sciat? At tu, 
Beate Petre, doce nos, qui factum sit, ut tu cum in 
existimatione oculisque hominum tum in Divino con- 
spectu tam gloriosus exstiteris! Quae fuit causa tan- 
torum fructuum tantaeque gloriae? Dicet alius exi- 
miam Beati Petri obedientiam, alius summum 
orationis studium, alius amorem eius erga Deum. At 
nullam harum virtutum sibi acquisisset, nunquam fac- 
tus esset apostolus Germaniae, nunquam caelestem 
illam gloriam, qua nunc fruitur, sibi comparasset, nisi 
humilitatis assequendae fuisset studiosissimus. “Qui 
enim se exaltat, humiliabitur” et “qui se humiliat, 
exaltabitur.” Possumusne igitur, fratres carissim', 
quidquam hodie Beato Patri Canisio gratius facere, 
quam egregiam  eius  humilitatem considerare? 
Quod vobis quoque eo gratius fore existimo, quod 
dubium non sit, quin sanctissima Beati Petri vita 
percurrenda saepius mirati sitis, qui ad tantam perven- 
erit humilitatem. 


5. 


Vitam enim eius pulcherrimo huius virtutis splen- 
dore ornatam cum consideramus, magno Patris claris- 
simi afficimur amore et admiratione. At “quid 
miramini?” ita nos alloqui Beatus Petrus  videtur, 
“quod ego humilitatis virtutem assequi omni ope 
conatus sum? Num quid hominem magis decet quam 
humilitas? quidquamne ei magis proprium et neces- 
sarium? Nam homo cum omnia, et corpus omnibus 
eius facultatibus, et animum intellectu, memoria, vo- 
luntate praeditum, a Deo acceperit, quid est de quo 
glorietur? “Quid enim habes, quod non accepisti? 
Si autem accepisti, quid gloriaris, quasi non acc- 
eperis?” (1 Cor. 4:7). O si omnes homines, Beatissime 
Pater, isto ducerentur consilio, quanto plures essent 
Sancti Dei, quanto pauciores, qui illum offenderent! 
Haec autem vera sui cognitio, qua homo se nihil sine 
Dei auxilio esse aut posse sentiat et fateatur, est 
humilitas; atque hance humilitatem ab omnibus ipsa 
humana natura requirit. Hanc ob causam Beatissima 
Virgo, quamquam ceteras creaturas longe superat, 
hos tamen humilitatis sensus habuerit necesse est; 
nam, ut ceteri homines, ita B. Virgo beneficia omnia a 
Deo acceperat. At “Christus Dominus,” inquies, 
“ex necessitate humilitatis erat exemptus; est enim 
Deus, qui quodlibet per se ipsum facere potest.” 
Audio. Tamen ne Christus Dominus quidem, cum 
idem homo sit, ex hac humilitatis lege fuit exemptus. 
Nam eius sacratissima Humanitas nihil fecerat, quo 
eximiam illam dignitatem mereretur, qua cum Divino 
Verbo arctissime iungeretur. Nemo autem tam clare 
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perspexit, quid a Deo accepisset quam Christus Dom- 
inus. Quis igitur eo unquam fuit humilior? Quam- 
obrem nonne optimo iure dicere potuit: “Discite a me, 
quia mitis sum et humilis corde?” Haec cum videret 
Beatus Canisius, “Quid?” inquit, ‘an Christus Dom- 
inus, aeternus Deus, Creator et Rex coeli et terrae, ut 
homo humilitatem, sibi natura necessariam esse arbi- 
tratus est: ego, qui etiam pristinam dignitatem primo 
parentum peccato amiserim, ipso humilitatis nomine 
deterrear?” Num quis, Reverendi Patres fratresque 
carissimi, dubitare potest, quin Beatus Petrus, cuius 
unum studium esset Christum Dominum imitari, 
summa cum cura illam virtutem coluerit, cuius praec- 
larissimum exemplum ipse dedit Magister Dominus? 
Accedit alia ratio, qua Beatus Petrus ad humilitatem 
fovendam se maxime putabat esse obstrictum. Vi- 
dete eum ante Sanctissimum Sacramentum prostratum 
fervidis precibus orantem, ut vota sollemnia, quae 
facturus sit, Deo Optimo Maximo placeant. Sed 
vultus eius subito dolorem ostendit, defluunt lacrimae, 
totum tremit corpus. Num quod periculum sibi aut 
Societati imminere praevidet? Minime, fratres. Num 
de miseria et calamitate Germaniae dolet? Quamvis 
magna sit haec calamitas, tamen ne de hac quiden 
nunc cogitat. Quae igitur est causa huius doloris et 
taedii? Canisius ante pedes suos humi iacentem 
videre sibi videtur figuram humanam, inertem, pros- 
tratam, ulceribus deformem, tamque foedam ut sine 
taedio eam aspicere non possit; intellegit hance esse 
imaginem sui animi, talem in Dei conspectu animum 
suum esse per se et natura sua, nisi splendore gratiae 
sanctificantis illustretur. Simul videt Christum 
Dominum et Angelum custodem, qui cum dolore 
oculos avertens apud Dominum his verbis conqueritur: 
‘Isto homine quid faciam?’ Putatisne, carissimi 
fratres, Beatum Petrum unquam in vita sua oblitum 
esse, quanto pudore illo tempore erubuisset? Mirumne 
videtur eum per totam vitam humillima quaeque sum- 
ma cupiditate quaesisse ?— 

Neque vero minus studiose propter ipsam humilitatis 
excellentiam, eam Beatus Petrus secutus esse videtur. 
Tanta enim est eius excellentia, ut sine ea nihil in 
homine religionis esse possit. Nam sine humilitate 
nemo vitam agere Christianam potest; sine humilitate 
nemo Dei aut Ecclesiae praeceptis obedire potest; 
sine humilitate ne fides quidem esse potest. Quid 
enim est fides nisi humilitas, qua homo Dei sententiis 
intellectum suum totum subicit? Quanto igitur 
studio, quanto desiderio haec virtus digna est,—quod 
recte omnium virtutum quasi semen vocatur. Quam 
ob rem Sanctus Augustinus “Si quaeris”, inquit, “quid 
sit primum in religione et disciplina Christi, respondeo: 
humilitas! quid secundum, humilitas; quid tertium: 
humilitas.” Beatus autem Petrus, sine humilitate se 
neque ad sanctitatem unquam pervenire neque ullas 
virtutes consequi posse quam plane perspexerit, ex 
ipsius verbis, quibus in exhortatione domestica usus 
est, clare patet. “Qui sine humilitate,” inquit, “vir- 
tutes colligit, quasi pulverem ventis tradit.” _Idem 
consilium quoties protulit? Quoties de hac humilitatis 
praestantia apud patres verba fecit? ut cum haec 
pulcherrima dixit: “Tam excellens, tam utilis et 
salutaris est humilitas, ut fundamentum, mater, custos, 
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decus virtutum dicatur, sicut superbia causa et finis 
vitiorum est.” Vitam autem Beati Petri plurimarum 
virtutum luce nitere neino est quin videat: quanta in 
eo castitas, quantus in Deum amor, quanto ardebat 
desiderio, ut quam plurimos animos salvos faceret, 
quanta in eo fuit obedientia! Ejius ergo humili- 
tatem aestimate, fratres carissimi, quanta fuerit 
quantique ille hoc virtutum fundamentum fecerit. 
© eximium in Patre nostro humilitatis desiderium, 
filiorum admiratione et amore dignum! Quibus 
laudibus extollamus, qui  huius  virtutis 
pretium et dignitatem ita intellexerit tantaque dili- 
gentia eam sit secutus, ut ex ea quasi ex fonte ceteras 
virtutes hauserit! Humilitatis tamen excellentiam 
non solum eo contineri dixit quod fundamentum sit 
omnium bonorum operum, sed hoc quoque quod hu- 
militate nihil Deo magis placeat. Ita enim ille in ora- 
tione ad fratres: “Quid humilitate,” inquit, ‘“gratius 
est Deo Patri ‘qui in excelsis habitat et qui humilia 
respicit et alta a longe cognoscit?? Quid Christo gra- 
tius? qui a sapientibus abscondit et parvulis revelat 
mysteria; qui ipse, forma servi suscepta, ad extremum 
usque in cruce spiritum viam humilitatis ambulavit; 
qui humiles parentes discipulosque sibi elegit; qui 
ubique, domi, in ieiunio et oratione, in omnibus den- 
ique bonis operibus, humilitatem praestandam esse 
docuit. Quid Spiritui Sancto gratius, qui ‘ad quem,’ 
inquit, ‘respiciam nisi ad pauperculum et contritum 
spiritu’?” 

Has ob causas summa cum cura Beatus Petrus 
quaerit humilitatem. Huius virtutis nesessitatem 
igitur atque praestantiam cum plane sentiret, evenit 
ut humilitas, quod est perfectionis semen, in eo 
cotidie cresceret, donec arbor ingens exculta plur- 
imarum tandem virtutum gloriosissima quasi corona 
ornaretur. Quantam autem arbitramini, fratres caris- 
simi, Beatum Canisium nunc SSae Trinitati gratiam 
referre, quod se ita ad summum huius virtutis gradum 
duxerit ? 


II 


Sed maiora sunt in Beato Petro humilitatis signa, 
quae, quia oculis perspiciuntur, admirationem in nobis 
multo facilius excitent. Quanto enim studio ille 
omnes reppulit honores! Honores dico? Immo vero, 
quae solam honoris speciem haberent diligentissime 
fugiebat. Ut plerique homines, quae naturae repug- 
nant, fugiunt, ita solebat Beatus Petrus honores, 
dignitates, hominum existimationem vitare. “Quid? 
Beato Canisio, quem saepenumero apud principes tum 
Ecclesiae tum rei publicae versantem videmus, quem 
toties in Ferdinandi Imperatoris aula invenimus, qui 
cum Truchsessio, Cardinale Augustano, tanta famil- 
iaritate usus est, num honores tam ingrati fuisse 
videntur?” Immo nihil ingratius, fratres. Qui enim 
omnia existimationis signa a talibus viris sibi data 
summa cum fortitudine repellit, qui nihil molestius 
fert quam honores sibi offerri, is certe non honoris 
causa cum illis versatur. Beatus autem Canisius 
quantopere ab honoribus abhorreret, praeclare pro- 
bavit cum alias tum apud Truchsessium Cardinalem. 
Qui cum ob eximiam sanctitatem, quam in Beato 
Petro venerabatur, pedes eius lavare vellet, Beatus 
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Canisius pudore et confusione erubescens ei fortiter 
verbis Sancti Patroni sui: “Non lavabis mihi pedes,” 
inquit, “in aeternum.” Sed cum neque obtestationes 
eius neque preces supplices quidquam valuissent, 
reverentia tandem atque obedientia illi concedere 
coactus ut pedes suos lavaret, haec dixit pulcherrima: 
“Es tu quidem maiore quam ego humilitate; humilia- 
tione autem maiore me gaudeo affectum.” O pulchram 
vocem atque dignam tua humilitate, Beate Canisi! 
Tu ut inter hominum laudes carissimae tuae virtutis 
unquam sis oblitus! Non igitur ut in honore viveret, 
Beato Canisio frequens usus fuit cum viris magna 
praeditis dignitate. Quid? si apud tales viros neque 
diutius unquam neque frequentius versabatur quam 
vel illorum bonum vel Dei et Ecclesiae gloria postu- 
labat? Et cum multi saepe ab eo principes, ut apud 
sé maneret, vehementius peterent, ipse eum, qui toti 
Societati praeerat, hortatus est, ne cui hoc sine gravi 
ratione permitteretur. Quis autem non admiretur 
quanta constantia, quantaque humilitate dignitates 
ecclesiasticas recusaverit? Ne plura dicam, vobis in 
mentem revocate, qua ille firmitate episcopatum Vin- 
dobonensem reiecerit. Simulatque enim Summus 
Pontifex, cum sua voluntate tum Ferdinandi Regis 
inductus, illam dignitatem ei proposuit, Beatus 
Canisius omni ope conatus est, ut eos impediret, rogat 
Stum Ignatium, ut ille quoque pro se intercedat ; atque 
cum coniunctis precibus dignitatem illam bis feliciter 
evitasset, quanto exultavit gaudio! Tamen iterum 
offertur eadem sedes Vindobonensis atque tanta im- 
portunitate, ut eam vix possit effugere. Eius dolorem 
aestimate, cum et videre sibi videatur, quam ipse 
indignus sit illo honore, et perspiciat, quam firma 
Regis et Pontificis voluntaie sibi opponatur. Summis 
precibus utrumque obtestatur, ut ob vitia sua et fragili- 
tatem sibi parcant. Moventur illi lacrimis eius et 
dolore; victoriamque tandem reportavit Beati humi- 
litas. O magnam constantiam et fortitudinem! O 
mirandam Patris nostri humilitatem, qui tum praeser- 
tim anxietate et dolore opprimitur, cum sibi timendum 
esse putat ne in hominum existimatione  crescat! 
Videte quid intersit inter mentes hominum et cogita- 
tiones! Huius saeculi homunculi inauditos suscipiunt 
labores, ut caducos honores adipiscantur, ut fama sua 
aliquantulam terrae partem pervolet; fortuna favente 
beatissimos se opinantur, adversante tristitia frangun- 
tur. Beatus Canisius omnes huius saeculi honores 
divino quodam contemptu spernit neque unquam 
maiore afficitur gaudio, quam cum  imminentes 
honores fugerit vel cum, quos honores suscipere coac- 
tus esset, iis tandem se possit abdicare.—Sed progre- 
diamur. Parumne igitur humilitatis Beatus Petrus 
honoribus repellendis videtur manifestasse? Istud 
etsi admiratione dignissimum est, maiora tamen in te 
quaeremus, Beate Petre. Neque desunt. Nam tota 
vita tua variis humilitatis generibus ornata, quasi 
hortulus rosarum colore et varietate oculos nostros 
delectat. Unde igitur ordiar, fratres carissimi? Venit 
mihi in mentem quanto desiderio flagraverit, ut ab 
aliis contemneretur. Revocate in mentem quanto ante 
examen, quo ad doctoris gradum promoveretur, op- 
taverit ardore, ut ab omnibus perspiceretur se mini- 
mum quidem scire! Quoties vir ille sanctissimus 
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et perfectissimus de vitiis, quae commisisset, apud 
supefiores se accusavit! Haec tamen praetereo omnia 
et relinquo. Quid de humiliationibus, quibus ipse se 
subicere solebat? Num quis ignorat quanta ille hu- 
militate pauperibus et miseris hominibus atque rudibus 
consolatorem se praebuerit semper et magistrum? 
Hoc unum commemoro. Is cum casu Noviomagum, 
ubi natus erat, venisset, quo eum se contulisse puta- 
tis? “Domum paternam,” dicetis. Minime. “Ad ampli- 
ores igitur viros, quibuscum ei fuerat amicitia.” Ne 
ad eos quidem. Quo igitur? Propinquorum invita- 
tionibus reiectis, in nosocomium se contulit ibique 
complures dies mansit. Neque idem, quamvis labor- 
ibus confectus esset, sibi denegari passus est, quo- 
minus miserorum vulnera obligaret iisque abiectissima 
quaeque officia praestaret atque suis labiis ulcera 
eorum tangens mitigaret dolorem. An vero Beatus 
Canisius difficilia illa sponte ac libenter facit: nos 
parvo quodam opprobrio accepto ,stomachabimur? 
At sit aliquis maximus honorum contemptor, sit 
humilitatis cupidissimus ; num se aeque humilem prae- 
bet cum calumniis et odio affectus est? Nam ut igne 
aurum, ita virtus probatur rebus adversis. Multi qui- 
dem saepe, qui humilitate magna esse putabantur, 
reprehensionis tamen, calumniarum, odiorum telis 
vulnerati, doloris vi immoderata occultam prodiderunt 
superbiam. Quid autem Beatus Canisius? Non 
adversissima quaeque non dico eximia patientia tulit, 
verum etiam cum gaudio? Sed quae sunt isize con- 
tumeliae Beato Petro illatae, quas, quamdiu saluti 
proximorum operam dedit, multas et graves sustinuit? 
Saepe ludibrio habitus est a Protestantibus, semel 
iapidibus appetitus et turpiter ex urbe ejectus est, 
turpia vitia ei adscripta sunt. Quibus in rebus quam- 
quam eximiam eius patientiam admiramur, hoc facilius 
tamen eas ferri potuisse arbitramur quod earum 
auctores ei erant inimicissimi. Sed quod amicorum 
contemptu et calumniis se affici gavisus est, hoc 
maxima laude, hoc admiratione et reverentia dignis- 
simum videtur. Nam etsi raro factum est, ut ii, quos 
sibi amicos putasset, ab eo deficerent, nonnulla tamen 
huiusce rei exempla habemus. Ut Augustae Vindeli- 
corum factum est, ubi fama sanctitatis eius et laborum 
summis laudibus celebrata erat. Subito serenum 
coelum nubibus obscuratur; pervulgantur calumniae 
et mendacia de vita Beati Canisii; quod durissimum 
nobis videtur, etiam clerici, qui antea omni ope et vi 
conati erant Beatum fidei propagandae causa apud se 
habere, inimicorum calumniis aures praebuerunt; 
neque quidquam sibi amplius cum eo esse voluerunt. 
Idem si nobis, fratres carissimi, accidisset, nescio an 
dolore et maestitia frangeremur. Itane Beatus Petrus? 
Nihil ei magis alienum. Pro inimicis orat; gaudet se 
posse aliquid pro Christo pati; se occasionem habere 
Christi Domini humilitatis imitandae exsultat. Huius 
rei quis vel unum proferet exemplum nisi ex vitis 
sanctorum? Hoc, inquam, proprium est sanctorum, 
quorum desiderium est sustinendi eadem, quae Dom- 
inus subierit. O admirandam in Canisio Christi 
aemulationem! Beatus tu quidem, qui intellexeris 
tibi esse cum Christo contumelias patiendas, ut cum 
eodem coronareris! Neque enim frustra Dominus 
humilitati praemium proposuit, cum haec dixit: “Beati 
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pauperes spiritu, quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
coelorum.” Humilitas quidem illa, quae ad animi 
salutem est necessaria, Christiani est; humilitas, qua 
honores dignitatesque fugiantur, est religiosi; abiectis- 
sima quaeque ex Dei amore cupere semper et subire, 
taetra osculari ulcera, aliis se contemptui esse gaudere, 
—haec qui facit non ego eum cum hominibus per- 
a comparo, sed Christo Domino simillimum esse 
iudico. 


III. 


Beatus Canisius, cum humilitatis necessitatem et 
praestantiam tam plane sentiret, quin ea se semper 
excellentissimum _praestitisset, vos nunquam dubi- 
tasse dicetis. Quaeretis, quid ei tandem profuerit 
tanta humilitas. Quid ei profuerit? Quibus verbis 
isti quaestioni aptius respondere possum quam illo 
Sapientis proverbio: “gloriam praecedit humilitas” 
vel illis Domini verbis: “Qui se humiliat, exaltabitur”? 
Quam enim ille humilitate sua gloriam cum apud 
homines tum apud Deum adeptus sit, quis est quin 
videat? Recordamini veterem memoriam atque con- 
siderate, quanta in miseria quantaque in calamitate 
Germania Beati Petri temporibus fuerit. Lutherus 
enim cum totam Europam tum patriam suam perni- 
ciosissima haeresis peste infecerat; etiam multi prin- 
cipes novae doctrinae clientes se et fautores praebe- 
bant; proditoris Lutheri exemplum sequebantur multi 
sacerdotes; cum igitur gregis pastores, alii a Christo 
defecissent, alii munere suo non essent digni, fideles 
ex plebe, quid miremur, exiguo fuisse numero? 
Miseram quidem _ condicionem! Mores autem 
quam pravi_ fuerint, verbis dici non _ potest. 
Quid amplius? Germania, si ita diutius pro- 
gressa esset, in certam irruisset ruinam. Servatore, 
servatore, inquam, ei opus erat. Et Deo, quem 
quidem Germaniae calamitatis miserebat, eligendus 
erat vir, qui Germanos de extrema pernicie eriperet, 
quem posteri ob res et ad Dei gloriam et ad hominum 
salutem praeclare gestas laudibus deberent perpetuis 
celebrare, quem Ecclesia recte apostolum diceret Ger- 
manorum. Quem autem ad hanc dignitatem elevar: 
oportuit? Quem ad gloriosum illud munus potuit 
Deus aptius vocare quam virum humilitate insignem, 
Beatum Canisium? O invidendam vocationem quam 
sola humilitas meretur! Estne his in terris maior 
dignitas, maior honor et gloria quam Christi Domini 
in hominum salute procuranda socium esse et 
apostolum, atque eo duce tanta tamque mirifica per- 
ficere? Quam gloriam Beatus Canisius nunquam sibi 
comparasset nisi illa Deo gratissima virtute maxime 
fuisset praeditus. Hi autem fructus tam ampli apos- 
tolicorum laborum eius etiamsi amplissima merces 
humilitatis esse videantur, tamen praenuntii erant 
multo maioris gloriae et dignitatis. Deus enim, cum 
fidelibus suis amicis unam dedit gratiam, eam altera 
solet cumulare maiore. Sicuti enim minores radii, 
quos sol primo mane oriens praemittit, annuntiant 
eundem solem festinare, wt terram splendidissimo 
meridiano fulgore illustret: ita apostolici muneris hon- 
ores, quibus Beati Petri humilitas in terris ornata est, 
promittebant eum maiorem ac plenam virtutis suae 
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gloriam et mercedem esse in coelis accepturum. 
“Humilem spiritu enim suscipiet gloria.” 

Quanto cum gaudio, Reverendi Patres et fratres 
carissimi, putatis, Reatum Canisium nunc illam humili- 
tatem contemplari! quibus laudibus ipse eam virtutem 
extollit, sine qua neque apostoli honores unquam ab 
Ecclesia accepisset neque caelestem illam gloriam 
tam singularem, qua nunc fruitur, sibi comparasset! 
O beatam, O gloriosam virtutem, quae tantum mer- 
etur praemium! Utinam nos, filii tui, Beatissime 
Pater, huius virtutis dignitatem atque mercedem pers- 
piceremus, sicut tu eam perspexisti! Nobis enim, 
fratres carissimi, quanto studio Patris nostri exemp- 
lum amplectendum est, cum quidem, sacramentum 
nostrum renovantes, ad humilitatem colendam nos 
obstrinxerimus! Paupertas enim quam arte cum hu- 
militate coniungitur? castitatem quis unquam humili- 
tate carens integram servavit? obedientia quid aliud 
est nisi praeclarus humilitatis fructus? An vero Pater 
noster gloriam suam et honorem humilitate est adeptus: 
nos sine ea apostolici eius muneris et caelestis glorize 
participes fore speremus? Totis igitur animis Pat- 
rem nostrum Canisium sequamur, Spiritus Sancti 
vocis memores: “Gloriam praecedit humilitas” et 
Christi Domini: “Qui se humiliat, exaltabitur”! Amen. 

Parma, O., A.D. 1904 Georgius H. Mahowald, S.J. 


“Exstinctae Societati Meae” 


(Under the above title, “To My Suppressed So- 
ciety,”” Father Michael Denis, a Bavarian ex-Jesuit, 
composed the following touching lines in 1799, then 
76 years old, 26 years after the Suppression of the 
order. The poem is reprinted from Fr. Baumgart- 
ner’s Weltliteratur, Vol. IV, p. 670.—Ed.) 


Pauca sodalitii superant iam membra beati, 
Cuius ego quondam pars quotacumque fui; 

Cuius in excidium solers armavit Avernus 
Quidquid ei toto militat orbe mali. 

Venales pretio linguae, mordacia scripta, 
Confictique metus, livor opumque sitis 

Agmine nos facto circumfremuere; nec usquam 
Cura laborantes ulla levare fuit. 

Nil iuvat ingenuis teneram formasse iuventam 
Artibus et mores edocuisse bonos; 

Tot claros genuisse viros, quos nescia mortis 
Innumeris loquitur fama voluminibus ; 

Semina divinae legis sparsisse per urbes, 
Oppida et agrestis fumida tecta, casae; 

Pulvillis regum morientum, inopumque grabatis 
Advigilasse pari nocte dieque fide; 

Tinxisse extremas sudore et sanguine terras, 
Quas oriens Phoebus lustrat et occiduus: 

Ut regio nusquam nostri non plena laboris 
Pro Christo et sancta religione foret. 

Nil iuvat. Exigimur laribus, disiungimur atque 
Fraterno inviti solvimur officio. 

Proh! tantum potuit vis coniurata malorum! 
Tantum hominum caecae pectora noctis habent! 

Scilicet aurea saecla tibi reditura putabas, 

Europa, a nostri clade sodalitii. 
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Credula! tolle oculos, partem circumfer in omnem, 
Et quae sit facies rerum hodierna vide! 


Adspicis infestos populos, agitataque regna 
Alterum in alterius proruere exitium; 

Templa profanata, et pollutas caedibus aras, 
Undique et horrenti diruta tecta situ; 

Cive domos vacuas, desertaque rura colono, 
Perfugium miseris vix super exulibus, 

Insultat caelo impietas; reverentia legum 
Nulla; fides cessit, fasque pudorque procul. 

Omne ruit temere frenum indignata iuventus, 
Et florem aetatis deterit ante diem. 

Non ego sum Nemesin qui caelo devocet, aut qui 
Cuncta haec de nostro funere nata velit. 

Sunt tamen, averti aut minui potuisse ruinam. 
Qui nostro incolumi corpore stante putent. 

Signassemus enim praeclaram sanguine causam 
Aut populis nostra mens rediisset ope. 

Haec alii. Mihi non tanta est fiducia nostri; 
Supremi veneror Numinis arbitrium. 

(Quodque licet, tumulos obeo, sparsasque per orbem 
Complector fratrum pectore reliquias. 

Queis ubi summa dies iam fesso iunxerit aevo, 
Haec erit ad tumulum spes mihi fida comes: 

Posteritas, quae non odio nec amore feretur 
Pensabitque mei gesta sodalitii: 

“Coetum hominum talem, dicet, nec prisca tulere, 
Nec conata licet, saecla futura ferent.” 


(A.D. 1799) Michael Denis, S. J. 


An Examination in Horace 


(The following examination was given in one of 
our colleges to a Sophomore class of 27 at the end 
of the semester January 1926.—Ed.) 


1. Translate: 


Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat et Parthos ferocis 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta, 


Vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat 
In rebus. Illum ex moenibus hosticis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens et adulta virgo 


Suspiret: ‘eheu, ne rudis agminum 
Sponsus lacessat regius asperum 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira caedes.’ 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis iuventae 
Poplitibus timidove tergo. 


Virtus, repulsae nescia sordidae, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
Nec sumit aut ponit securis 
Arbitrio popularis aurae. 
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Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Caelum, negata temptat iter via, 
Coetusque volgaris et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente pinna. 


2. Connected with the above: a) what Roman 
virtue has Horace in mind in this ode? b) how is 
the ode connected with the Augustan Revival? 
Briefly describe the Augustan Revival. c)comment 
on the syntax of the italicized words above. 


38. Translate: 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis haedo, 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 


Primis et venerem et proelia destinat. 
Frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
Nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


4. Relative to the above, (a) has the poem poetic 
emotion, central thought, poetic language? Specify 
where and how. (b) What do you consider the 
finest part of the poem? Why? (c) What method is 
used to develop the central idea? (d) How would 
you rank this poem among Horace’s Odes? Why? 
5. (a) What do you mean by Horace’s Philosophy 
of Life? Quote from memory two passages illus- 
trating it. (b) What Latin apostrophe did Horace 
write to Maecenas? To Vergil? (c) Give two 
patriotic utterances of Horace from the Odes. (d) 
What aspect of spring did Horace emphasize in his 
“Solvitur acris hiems,’ Ode 4 of Book I? How did 
he illustrate this aspect? (e) Give two reasons for 
Horace’s vogue in modern times and illustrate your 
reasons from the Odes. (f) Give two quotations 
from the Odes in Latin to show Horace’s pre-occupa- 
tion with, but distaste for, death. 


6. Translate: 
Quem tu, Melpomene, semel a 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Isthmius ak 
Clarabit pugilem, non equos impiger 
Curru ducet Achaico 
Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
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Ostendet Capitolio; 

Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluont 
Et spissae nemorum comae 

Fingent Aeolio carmine nobilem. 


Romae principis urbium 

Dignatur suboles inter amabilis 
Vatum ponere me choros, 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido. 


O testudinis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum, 


Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae: 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuom est. 


7. Relative to the above, (a) Who was Melpo- 
mene? Name five other Muses. (b) This ode cele- 
brates the realization of aspirations. How and 
where in the odes did Horace voice these aspira- 
tions? (c) The final stanza is reminiscent of what 
other poem and saying of Horace? (d) Write a 
brief critique of the ode. 


Note Well: Illustrations asked for in question 5 may 
not be taken from poems in this examination. 
All questions must be answered in the time allotted. 


The Commentaries of C. Julius Caesar on the Civil 
War. Edited by C. E. Moberly, M.A. New Illus- 
trated Edition with an Introduction by Hugh Last, 
M.A. Clarendon Press, 1925. 


Teachers who look for a good commentary on 
Caesar’s De Bello Civili will be pleased to try Mr. 
Last’s new edition of C. E. Moberly’s book. 

The reviewer finds his work handicapped by the 
absence of Preface and Critical Appendix. There is 
no statement, accordingly, of the author’s attitude 
towards the seven MSS. in which the Commentarii 
has come down to us. In particular one would like 
to know the exact extent to which the editor has 
availed himself of work done by his predecessors in 
this field. There is Heinrich Meusel whose Lexicon 
Caesarianum, Berolini 1887, and new edition of 
Caesar’s “Civil War” have placed him in the front 
rank of Caesarean scholarship. The leading author- 
ity on all matters touching Caesar’s warfare is a 
French colonel, Stoffel, whose Histoire de Jules 
Cesar, guerre civile, was likewise published in 1887. 

The strong points of the Moberly-Last edition 
are (1) an Introduction dealing with the Life of 
Julius Caesar, with the Place, and a detailed his- 
tory, of the Civil War; (2) a complete commentary 
on the text; (3) a succint exposition of Caesar’s 
Army; (4) a Vocabulary. 
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-~..An Index, covering the names of persons and 
places occurring in the Bellum Civile, and contain- 
ing references to points of detail explained in the 
Notes, is unfortunately omitted. To the busy 
teacher a good alphabetical Index is an indispens- 
able key to treasures buried in text and footnote. 

Caesar’s “Civil War” is of absorbing interest, 
in fact immensely more interesting than the Bellum 
Gallicum. A good selection from this work will 
furnish ample reading for an eager class of boys 
and girls who wish to know from the hero’s own 
lips the way in which he drove his great rival from 
the field of Roman politics and attained to a posi- 
tion of preeminence that eventually cost him his 
life. In the words of a competent critic: “Es gibt 
in der lateinischen Litteratur kein Werk, welches 
Ereignisse von gleich grosser historischer Bedeu- 
tung in ebenso einfacher and schoener Sprache und 
ebenso anschaulich darstellt, als dieses Buch.” 

The Clarendon Press has made the Moberly-Last 
edition of the Bellum Civile an attractive little book 
that will find many friends among teachers and 
pupils alike. 


Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kleist, S.J. 


Princes of His People. II. St. Paul. By C. C. Mar- 

tindale, S.J. Benziger Bros., 1924. 

St. Paul is a unique book. The purpose it aims 
to fulfil is best gathered from the Preface. “We 
have, now, many useful books on St. Paul. The 
Westminster Version itself has notes; but these are 
very severe and leave no room to decoration, and 
sometimes are very learned, and at others omit 
what the author thinks should be known by a 
student. Fr. Rickaby’s Notes on St. Paul are again, 
perhaps, for a class of students who would feel no 
desire to use this simple little book. To begin with, 
to appreciate Fr. Rickaby one ought to know Greek, 
while here there will be next to no Greek. There 
are, too, Fr. Callan’s books and Dr. Coghlan’s, and 
others. ... In French there are of course the superb 
work of Fr. Prat (Beauchesne), and Fr. Lagrange’s 
Romans and Galatians, and numerous articles in the 
Revue Biblique and elsewhere. .. And there are the 
works of Sir W. M. Ramsay, full of delightful 
erudition. But none of these quite fulfils my very 
modest ambition for this small book, which I want 
_ to help ordinary people, who are not scholars, and 
who are not even, thank God, reading about St. 
Paul in order to pass an examination on him...... 
But, after all, it is in the series The Household of 
God that this little book is to appear. Therefore it 
wants to make St. Paul visible not as a set of ideas 
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only, but as a man thinking and preaching them. A 
man, doubtless a most extraordinary one, one of a 
very small group among the men of history indeed, 
and yet a most human and tragic and glorious and 
lovable one. . . . . This book is not a theological 
treatise, not a commentary, and not a biography, 
but something much more humble than any of these, 
for which I shall not even try to find a label. But 
I just hope that people who find spiritual reading 
rather difficult, and the Scriptures particularly so, 
and St. Paul most difficult of all, will gain a little 
help from these pages, and be moved to ask him for 
some of his own spirit.” 

The author may be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment. If I were “to find a label” for this work, I 
should say it is a sort of “Introduction to the 
Pauline Epistles,” taking care, however, to strip the 
formidable “Introduction” of all its unpleasant 
connotations of technical erudition and ponderous 
detail. Probably the best possible use one can make 
of this volume is to read the Epistles one after an- 
other in their natural sequence with this book as a 
constant guide. From our way of quoting Scripture 
we are apt to view each verse as a separate entity, 
thus putting upon it a strain of interpretation 
which it is not meant to bear in the original inten- 
tion of the sacred writer: from this pitfall in read- 
ing St. Paul we are effectively safeguarded by Fr. 
Martindale: he takes pains to show the exact place 
which each individual verse has in the scheme of 
the whole Epistle. 

St. Paul should be in the hands of every Sem- 
inarian and of anyone interested in the thought- 
content of the apostle of the Gentiles. 

Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kleist, S. J. 


Concerning “Ultimae Litterae” 

Mr. Sheffield of the Syntactic Book Company ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with my review of “UI- 
timae Litterae,” but requested that the enclosed par- 
agraph be inserted in order to avoid misconception 
of the object of the game. 

“The object of the game is to develop the habit of 
quick recognition of the possibilities inherent in a 
Latin word (as met in reading) of being classed as 
either a declension form or a conjugation form. To 
accomplish that object, i. e., to present “last letters” 
common to both declensions and conjugations, not 
more than two letters could be taken. In this way 
only could the whole field of inflection be covered 
- : glance and the object of the game be made attain- 
able. 

“We admit without question the need and advis- 
ability of developing some method by which the “char- 
acteristic endings” can be handled similarly to our 
handling of “last letters.” We are at the present time 
engaged in the solution of this problem.” J. J. W. 
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Ad Rempublicam 


(Free translation Odes of Horace, 1,14). 
Lest angry combers founder thee, 
Fast drifting towards the open sea, 
O gallant Ship of State, 
Be bold and seek with might and main 
To reach the harbor’s mouth again 
Before it be too late! 


That tense is every yard and cord, 
And all thy oars are overboard 
Dost thou, O ship, not mind? 
Or that thy mast is broken short 
And thou art made a plaything, sport 
Of the swift Afric wind? 


With opened seams no ship can ride 
The angry sea, the seething tide 
And yet in safety be: 
With ribboned sails and broken gear 
The gods are wroth with thee, I fear, 
And leave thee to the sea. 


Though fashioned out of Pontic pine, 
Thou, daughter of a noble line, 
Dost boast in vain thy race. 
Alas! The timid seamen doubt 
The emblems, which thy bulwarks flout 
Into the foemen’s face! 


Beware! Beware, O Ship of State, 
Lest thou succumb to evil fate! 
O thou, my hope and pride, 
I pray thee shun the reef-strewn seas 
That wash the isles of Cyclades !— 
Stem thou the raging tide! 
St. Louis, Mo. Joseph P. Melchiors, S.J. 


The President of the Classical Association re- 
quests suggestions concerning the problems to be 
treated at this summer’s Convention. Titles of 
papers and offers to write papers will be most 
welcome. He is especially anxious that the program 
include a large number of papers dealing with high 
school subjects. 


The Greek! The Greek! 
To the readers of the Bulletin who still remem- 
ber the days when our present fourth high was 


known as “humanities,” the title of this paper will ~ 


not be mere tautology. After a moment of reflec- 
tion they will readily recall how often the unfortun- 
ate Turk “At midnight in his guarded tent” was 
rudely awakened by the shrill treble of the boys in 
Third Academic proclaiming the coming of the 
Greeks. Marco Bozzaris was a favorite elocution 
piece of that day. “They come! the Greeks!” could 
be heard as far as the proverbial mile. The lung 
power of these youngsters is attested to by the fact 
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that this cry has been echoing through the class- 
rooms and corridors of our high schools and col- 
leges ever since. Indeed, the echo, or the tradition 
of it, was still audible during my regency, when 
one of the branches I taught was Greek. Since my 
first experience with this subject is still vivid in my 
mind, I will endeavor to chronicle a few reminiscent 
paragraphs for the possible benefit of others. 

At the particular place where I happened to be 
stationed, Greek did not at this time appear to be 
very popular. I believe that this is stating the truth 
mildly. In making out their schedules the boys 
had the option of electing some modern language 
in place of Greek, and my impression is that they 
were not slow to avail themselves of their privilege. 
The French, Spanish and German classes had a 
large enrollment, while only a small percentage of 
the students carried Greek on their schedules. That 
they “carried it” was easy to see, for at registration 
one could almost single out the “Greeks” at a glance; 
they looked so unhappy. 

It was under these unfavorable auspices that I 
stepped into the classroom for the usual lectio brevis 
at the beginning of the term. Gloom and expect- 
ancy hung in the air. About eighteen victims were 
silently seated awaiting some dreadful doom. Ina 
flash I saw that I must dispel their gloom, annihilate 
their prejudice, and arouse an enthusiasm for Greek. 
if such was at all possible. To add to the difficulties 
of my problem, I neither knew the boys, nor did the 
boys know me. I remember that as I stepped into 
the classroom I silently said a part of the Hail 
Mary; tried to look as cheerful as possible; “screwed 
my courage to the sticking place,” and began to talk. 

All that I said, I cannot at present recall. Part 
of my discourse was prepared and the rest of it was 
inspired. However, I am sure that the general 
theme of it was how easy Greek was, as compared 
with Latin, and that the hardest part of this noble 
language was, for beginners, to learn the alphabet 
and become accustomed to the sight of unfamiliar 
letters. I assured them that the alphabet could be 
learnt in about two days, and that they could then 
study for a thousand years and never learn anything 
more about it. Moreover, boys who spent the same 
amount of time on both their Latin and Greek, al- 
most without exception received a higher mark in 
Greek than in Latin. All they had to do was to take 
a bit of new matter in class every day; repeat what 
they had already mastered; and before they knew it 
they would be conversing in Greek with the fluency 
of Demosthenes. Lastly I went to the board and 
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gave them the derivation of such words as hippo- 
potamus, telephone, thermometer etc., until the bell 
rang for the end of the period. I had done the best 
I could: now I awaited developments. 


The developments came quickly enough. The 
very next day I was almost filled with consternation. 
Apparently the eighteen pupils of the day before 
had become eighteen Apostles of Greek. They had 
gone forth and converted their brethren, with the 
result that “converts” continued to file into the class- 
room until there were two in almost every seat. 
Fifty-four or fifty-five smiling pupils were now ex- 
pectantly waiting to be initiated into the mysteries 
of “easy” Greek. 

It was three weeks before the poor, over-worked 
principal was able to make arrangements to divide 
that large class. Until then, I now had my hands 
full. Yet because their prejudices were now dis- 
pelled the boys learnt the alphabet with great ease. 
A device that I found excellent for this purpose was 
to have the boys write English words with Greek 
letters. This system had the advantage of teaching 
them the difference between the long and short e 
and o, and also the use of the final sigma. When the 
small and the capital letters were once mastered, I 
found that they felt perfectly at home with the 
Greek Reader and Exercise Book. Ho anthropos & 
Co. had lost their terrors. 


This particular class chewed, swallowed, and 
digested Greek with gusto. Their marks were nigh, 
and thus was my prophecy fulfilled. How well they 
studied may be gathered from the fact that when 
sides were chosen for Greek spelling matches, it was 
almost impossible to “down” them. In fact, many 
times I was forced to give Greek sentences, made up 
on the spur of the moment, and even count a mis- 
placed accent as a mistake in order to thin the 
ranks. 

St. Louis, Mo. Jos. P. Melchiors, S. J. 


First-hand Knowledge of the Greek Testament 


“It is easier to preach on current events or to 
make an oratorical display or to deliver a moral or 
philosophical or scientific lecture than it is to 
master the Word of God either in the English or in 
the original. There are learned French and Ger- 
man and English antagonists of the Christian who 
are perfectly at home in the Hebrew and the Greek 
and when they make their attacks and quote the 
original to substantiate their positions the man who 
knows nothing about these Bible languages can 
make no reply. He always must depend upon 
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others for his answers. He can repeat only what 
he heard others say. He never can be an authority. 
He never can speak with certainty. He always 
must have a feeling of inadequacy and inferiority. 

First-hand knowledge of the Word will be the 
only knowledge which will prove always sufficient. 
Without it a preacher or teacher or any Christian 
is more or less at the mercy of every impostor who 
comes along.”—D. A. Hayes, in Greek Culture and 
the Greek Testament; p. 203. 


Ad Beatam Virginem, Mensis Maii Reginam 
Potentissimam. 


GENITORUM et genitarum est pietatis 
Genitrici Domini almae dare laudes, 
Nec amori dare fines recolendis bene factis. 


Hodie ergo recinamus, sociati 
Per amorem, Genitoris Genitricem: 
Redamando superemus tot amantes Dominam Almam! 


Pia Mater, iubar ardens super omnes 
Radios Caelicolarum, peto sumas 
Quod amantes properamus dare mense hoc tibi Maio. 


Neque gemmas neque splendens diadema 
Dare Matri libet illi:— dare corda 
Iuvat omni lue pura Immaculatae Genitrici! 


Violetum ut dat odorem inviolatum ; 
Rubicunda ut rosa fulget velut aurum; 
Ut alaudae et philomelae modulantur melos insons: 


Speculum Virginitatis, pia Mater, 
Famulos sic quoque fidos radiare, 
Rogo supplex, fac amore integritatis super omnes! 


Procul omni macula acta, bona Virgo, 
Age, flammas ale cordis! Redamandi 
Flagret ignis nimis ardens Genitum cum Genitrice, 


Ut in hora moriendi, Immaculata, 
Celebremus sine labe, intemerati, 
Prece sancta tibi laudes, moritura ut philomela! 
E Schola Campiana Pratocanensi, Wisc. 
A. F. Geyser, S.J. 


“Taste” and Kindred Words in Latin 

To round out my paper on “Latin Generic for 
English Specific Terms” I will propose a few 
sentences to show how “taste” and kindred expres- 
sions may be rendered in Latin under the influence 
of the context. 

“Splendid games, but not according to your taste 
(liking)”: “ludi ad-paratissimi, sed tui 
stomachi,” Cicero. ‘“Trahit sua quemque voluptas,” 
Vergil: “Each is led by individual taste (or prefer- 
ence).” 

“A man of taste’: “homo politus, elegans, in- 
tellegens,” Cicero. “A man of exquisite taste”: 
“homo in omni iudicio elegantissimus,” Cicero. ‘To 
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have good taste”: “recte sapere.” “His remark 
was in bad taste”: “inepte dixit.” ‘The good or the 
bad taste of an orator”: “oratoris vel sanitas vel 
vitium,” Cicero. 

“The language has a tang of Shakespeare,” Gray: 
“sermo proprium quendam gustum Shakespearii 
(also:—rianum) habet.” 


“The Saxon names of places have a pleasant, 
wholesome smack of the soil,” Arnold: “nomina 
oppidis a Saxonibus imposita (nomina oppidorum a 
Saxonum sermone appellata) agri quendam pro- 
prium eundemque iucundum salutaremque gustum 
habent.” 

Quintilian: “verba honesta moribus perdidimus”: 
“words once in good usage we have lost thanks to 
the corrupt taste of the times.” 


“To cater to the low taste of the rabble”: “agresti 
sensui (or, multitudinis voluntati, or vulgi studiis) 
servire.” 

“To show good taste in music”: “aures teretes 
(intellegensque iudicium) in rebus musicis habere,” 
Cicero. i 

Shakespeare: “Come, give us a taste of your 
quality”: “agedum, virtutis tuae nobis gustum da.” 
“They gave the child a taste for brandy”: “puerum 
sensu spiritus vini Gallici imbuerunt.” 

“A statue executed in Greek taste”: “statua more 
Graeco facta.” “I am afraid it is in bad taste to 
write to you how busy I am”: “vereor ne putidum 
sit, scribere,”’ Cicero. 

“An eye for color does not necessarily imply an 
honest mind,” Ruskin: “qui colorum habet sensum, 
non continuo probus homo est.” 

Illustrations might be multiplied. Teachers of 
Latin do well to keep an eye on the principle here 
involved. The pages of Latin writers teem with 
generic terms which, under pressure of context, 
assume a more specific color and thus do duty for 
English terms of more restricted range. Every 
teacher knows how Cicero tantalizes the modern 
reader with his everlasting res and ratio and 
fortuna, the rendering of which demands unusual 
skill. Conversely, there are cases also where Latin 
is more specific than English. There is a brief 
reference to this subject in Lesson II of the Aids of 
Latin Prose Composition. Translation is an eternal 
compromise; former, and more picturesque, ages 
would say, an eternal wrestling bout. Is that per- 
haps the reason why books on Latin style were not 
infrequently called “Palaestra Latina” or “Progy- 
mnasmata?” 


Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kleist, S.J. 
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Poetic Creation 

In every poem, whether it be written in Latin, 
Greek, or some modern language, we may consider 
the thought or substance, on the one hand and the 
form or expression on the other. The form or ex- 
pression includes poetic diction, verse, rhyme, and 
rhythm, the last comprising harmony and assonance; 
in a word by form is meant all that goes to make 
up the dress and decoration of poetry. Some of 
these qualities are peculiar to poetry; others pertain 
equally to prose. To poetry belong poetic diction, 
verse and rhyme: to prose rhythm, with this differ- 
ence, however, that poetry makes a more liberal 
use of it. 


The thought or substance of a poem includes two 
important factors; the first of which is construction, 
constituting the frame work of the poem: the second 
is creation, the soul and life-giving principle of the 
poem. Good construction, however, is not an essen- 
tially distinctive feature of poetry; since in all lit- 
erary compositions we rightly look for an orderly 
and definite plan, which is all that construction im- 
plies with this distinction, that while the historian 
and the orator deal with facts, the poet arranges the 
creations of his glowing imagination. 

With regard to imagery it appertains partly to 
decoration and partly to creation and construction; 
for at times imagery forms part of the thought. 
though generally it is a mere accessory. 

Once more, then, the important place which 
creation holds in the realm of poetry forces itself 
upon us and accordingly a clearer inspection of it 
may well claim our attention for a few moments. 
How, then, and what does the poet create? To the 
first query, how does the poet create? Cardinal 
Newman replies. “Poetry, according to Aristotle, 
is a representation of the ideal. Biography and his- 
tory represent individual characters and actual 
facts; poetry, on the contrary, generalizing from 
the phenomenon of nature and life ,supplies us with 
pictures, drawn not after an existing pattern, but 
after a creation of the mind. Fidelity is the pri- 
mary merit of biography, the essence of poetry is 
fiction. It delineates that perfection, which the 
imagination suggests and to which as a limit the 
present system of Divine Providence actually tends. 
Moreover, by confining the attention to one series 
of events and to one scene of action, it bounds and 
finishes off the confused luxuriance of nature, while 
by a skillful adjustment of circumstances, it brings 
into sight the connection of cause and effect, com- 
pletes the dependence of parts one on another and 
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harmonizes the proportions of the whole. Hence, 
while it recreates the imagination by the super- 
human loveliness of its views, it provides a solace 
for the mind, broken by the disappointments and 
sufferings of actual life and becomes, moreover, the 
utterance of the inward emotions of a right moral 
feeling, seeking a purity and a truth which the 
world would not give. The poetic mind is, there- 
fore, one full of eternal forms of beauty and per- 
fection: these are the material of its thought, its 
instruments and medium of observation—these 
color each object to which it directs its views. At 
the same time the poetic mind feels a natural sym- 
pathy with every thing great and splendid in the 
physical and moral world and selecting such from 
the common phenomena, incorporates them, as it 
were, into its own substance and creation!” 

From these views of the Cardinal, taken from his 
essay on Aristotle’s poetics, we conclude that poetry 
is not mere fiction; that while the poet builds up, 
he has to make his inventions accord with a certain 
fixed standard; that he has a pattern to copy— 
namely the ideal beautiful—that is some typical per- 
fection, conceived as a perfect exemplar. This we 
call the idealizing process or true poetic creation. 

To define our meaning more clearly, let us see how 
this process of creation is carried out in the various 
departments of poetry. The poet may make natural 
history, husbandry, biography or even rhetoric—as 
Horace has done—the material of his composition. 
But under his hands they are no longer a bare col- 
lection of facts or principles, they are painted with 
a meaning, a beauty and a harmonious order not 
their own. Thus in the poems, L’Allegro and I! 
Penseroso, Milton invests the commonest scenes of 
country life with the hues, first of a cheerful, then 
of a pensive imagination. Country life is softened 
off and corrected until it is such, as we may suppose 
it to have been in the early and simpler ages, when 
the shepherd, though unrefined in his manners, was 
respectable in his state, at ease, agreeable, plain, 
artless. 

In narration the poet omits what is trivial or ir- 
revelant to the main story, takes the liberty to con- 
nect separated events, to confine to the few a course 
of actions, distributed among many, and to limit 
space and duration. He so selects, combines and col- 
ors, that what was once actual history, becomes an 
ideal world. Thus the Jliad and the Aeneid are, in- 
deed, founded on facts; but the facts have been gen- 
eralized and perfectly harmonized according to the 
poet’s own grand conceptions. 
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Truths and principles are rendered poetical ; some- 
times by means of the superb imagery in which 
they are embedded; sometimes by the masterly con- 
ception and unique expression which presents even 
the old and trite with a captivating, yea often a 
startling beauty. 

Lastly sentiment and emotion, constituting chiefly 
the realm of lyric poetry, are idealized for the most 
part by the delicacy and splendor with which the 
thrill of joy and the glow of feeling ,that arise in the 
poet, are expressed; when he realizes some truth or 
sentiment with extraordinary intensity. 

Having seen how the poet, making use of the 
ordinary in nature, converts it by the idealizing pro- 
cess into poetry, let us now examine what he creates. 
He creates in the first place an entire plot or story; 
as Homer has done in the Iliad, Virgil in the Aeneid, 
Shakespeare in his tragedies and Scott in his Lady 
of the Lake. He creates, moreover, peculiar charac- 
ters; as Macbeth, Hamlet, and Falstaff in Shake- 
speare and Hiawatha in Longfellow. The poet 
fashions peculiar kinds of beings; as satyrs, nymphs, 
sirens, witches, ghosts: he personifies moral quali- 
ties; as Ovid’s, Envy; Fear, Anger, Revenge and 
Cheerfulness in Collins’ Ode to the Passions: Sin 
and Death in Milton’s Paradise Lost. The poet also 
creates peculiar scenes; the gates of Hell in Milton: 
the Hell of Dante and Virgil: the interview between 
Hector and Andromache in Homer: Thompson’s 
Castle of Indolence and the dagger scene in Macbeth. 

Finally the poet creates numberless images; bol- 
der, more pleasing, more significant ,more elevated, 
than prose usually employs and more copiously ac- 
cumulated; as the care that sat on the faded cheek 
of Satan: thoughts that wander through eternity: 
the curses of Lear that stamped wrinkles on the 
brow of youth: Hamlet, benneted ’round with vil- 
lanies: the power, winged with red lightning and 
impetuous rage. He presents the moon as a vestal; 
night, clothed in a starry train; the sun, a giant 
rejoicing in his strength; in a word, as Shairp says, 
the whole range of existence or any part of it, when 
imaginatively apprehended, seized on the side of its 
human interest, may be transfigured into poetry. 
There is nothing that exists—except things ignoble 
and mean—in which the true poet may not find him- 
self at home, in the open sights of nature, in the 
occult secrets of science, in the “Quidquid agunt 
homines,” in men’s characters and fortunes, in their 
actions and sufferings, in their joys and sorrows, 
their past history, their present experience, their 
future destiny. 


St. Louis, Mo. J.C. Reno, S.J. 
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